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CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING COMPOSITIONS ON 
REGENTS EXAMINATIONS 


Ernest Dumond* 


As the old favorite song goes, “Might as well confess; if I 
don’t they’ll guess” — I might as well confess to you at the outset 
that I am one of those “mean school teachers who sit in Albany 
during July and delight in rejecting papers or lowering the 
grades given by teachers who know a lot more than they do.” 
However, now that I have confessed my identity to you, the old 
law of self-preservation becomes uppermost in my mind, so I am 
going to try to prove to you that we are not quite so vindictive a 
group as you might have thought. 

We poor teachers who “sweat it out” in Albany during July 
while the wealthy ones are cruising around Europe and Asia 
really do attempt to keep our perspective regarding the writing 
of high school students. We keep in mind that we are rating the 
work of adolescents who live in a world very different from the 
one in which you and I live. We do not expect these teen-agers to 
take the same mature attitude toward life and its problems that 
we adults do. On the other hand, there are standards in the 
English language that must be maintained, so let us consider a 
few of them at this time. 

I presume you are all familiar with the English composition 
question on the Regents examination. It is that last hurdle for the 
student and counts more than any other question on the examina- 
tion, thirty credits. I believe there are two basic criteria we must 
keep in mind in the evaluation of this question. The first cri- 
terion is, ‘‘Does the student have something significant to say?” 
and the second one is, “How well does he say it?” Let us consider 
them in that order. We cannot give an honor grade for a compo- 
sition that is commonplace in content, or one that shows an 
inadequate development of the topic, even though the technique 
may be perfect. Nor can we give an honor grade to a composi- 
tion that is outstanding in content but weak in technique. We 
must consider both of these criteria in arriving at a fair grade 
for the writing. 

Although there is no rule I know of as to a specified amount 
of credit to be deducted for each technical error, since the same 
error made in different situations is not equally serious, we do 
have some standards the we may apply. In order for a compo- 
sition to receive an honor grade, or an “A,” which would mean 27 
to 30 credits, it should be outstanding when considered in the 
light of the two criteria I have mentioned; that is, it should be 
excellent both in technique and in development of the topic 
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chosen. To get into the “good” class, or what we generally con- 
sider the “B” class, which would mean 24-26 credits, the composi- 
tion must be either good in both technique and development, or 
good in one area and exceptional in the other; that is, nothing 
about the composition is in the “weak” or “poor” category. In 
order for the composition to receive a “fair” or “average” rating, 
which we usually consider a ‘‘C”’ mark, or one that would receive 
21-23 credits, it would be necessary for it to be either good in one 
of the areas mentioned and average in the other, or else excep- 
tional in one area and weak in the other. You will notice that this 
is the first time I have used the adjective “weak’’; in other words, 
if there is anything weak about the composition, it should not 
receive more than an average rating. 


May I add just one more word about the rating of this com- 
position question? No deduction of credit should be made if a 
composition is too long; however, credit should be deducted if it 
is too short. If the question calls for 250-300 words, and the 
answer contains only 200 words, it should be marked on the basis 
of 24 credits as the maximum. If it contains only 175 words, it 
would receive a maximum of 21 credits; if it contains only 150 
words, the maximum it could receive would be 18 credits. Al- 
though this seems obvious to us, it is often overlooked in the 
last-minute rush of rating Regents papers. 


Now let us move on to a short consideration of the literature 
question on the Regents examination. This seems to be the ques- 
tion that teachers find the most difficult to rate. Generally speak- 
ing, the answer should be rated on the basis of one-half credit in 
two specific cases: if the answer uses the wrong type of literature 
as the basis for discussion, or if the answer is merely a summary 
of the plot of the story. This does not mean that the student should 
receive the full ten credits out of the possible twenty credits; on 
the contrary, ten credits would be given only if the answer were 
perfect in every other way. If the answer were below average and 
based on a discussion of the wrong type of literature, the student 
would receive approximately six-tenths of the ten possible credits, 
or six credits out of the possible twenty. Mathematical errors in 
cases like this can easily be made and can mean a difference on 
the final mark of 10-15 credits. This is the sort of thing that 
brings on the caustic remarks quoted in my opening paragraph. 


It would seem, then, that teachers, education department 
raters and others who might be involved in the evaluation of stu- 
dents’ writing would agree that we must keep our perspective in 
rating the written work of students, but we must also have 
standards that we insist upon in written work. If we keep these 
standards in mind and rate the students’ work in a conscientious 
manner, I am sure we will be successful in the results obtained. 
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WE ALL HAVE TO LISTEN 
Evelyn Konigsberg* 

Recently a teacher, impatient with a student’s failure to 
answer a question which she had repeated, said to him, ““What’s 
the matter with you? Can’t you hear?” “Oh yes,” said the boy, “I 
can hear all right. I just can’t bear to listen.” Unfortunately, the 
world seems to be full of people who “just can’t bear to listen.” 
Wendell Johnson points out that “people seem to be far more 
powerfully driven to talk at each other than to listen to each 
other.” Yet the simple truth is that in the world in which we live, 
we all have to listen a great deal, so we might as well set about 
learning to listen more effectively. The boy who said, “I can hear 
all right. I just can’t bear to listen,” was making a distinction to 
which we teachers need to listen. Too many teachers, aware that 
there is growing recognition of the need to teach effective listen- 
ing, are talking at each other without knowing very much about 
listening. Despite the fact that hearing and listening are often 
used as synonyms, Webster’s dictionary reminds us that “hearing 
does not necessarily imply attention or application; listening al- 
ways does.” What is more, hearing acuity (as used by those con- 
cerned with the measurement of hearing and deafness) bears no 
positive correlation to what is commonly called listening ability. 
Studies indicate that pupils with some degree of hearing loss do 
as well or better than those with normal hearing in tests of listen- 
ing ability. It is important that those of us who are considering 
the teaching of listening pay attention to what investigation has 
to tell us about the subject before we become trapped by the 
notion that learning to listen is merely a matter of additional 
methods and activities devised by well-meaning teachers and 
writers who have little of the necessary special knowledge. 

Despite statements by so-called authorities in the language 
arts that little is known about listening, research was in progress 
as early as 1940. By January, 1955, one issue of Education, de- 
voted entirely to the subject of listening, included bibliographies 
of more than 300 references. Many of these are repeated in 
Caffrey’s article in the April, 1955, Review of Educational Re- 
search, which lists 155 references to actual research on listening. 
Most of this writing on listening which amounts to anything 
more than one man’s opinion is reported in the Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, Speech Monographs, Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, Journal of Communications, Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, and in the various psychological journals. In 
his article in the Review of Educational Research, Caffrey re- 
minds us that these are sources often overlooked because of in- 
consistencies of classification in research literature. One of the 
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most recent contributions to our knowledge of listening is en- 
titled “Self-Concepts of Speech Skills.” Certainly the teacher of 
language arts needs to look beyond the usual professional pub- 
lications in that area if he is to familiarize himself with what is 
really known about listening. 


Caffrey brings to our attention too the word auding, a term 
first proposed by Don Brown in 1950 to include the process of 
hearing, listening to, recognizing, and interpreting or compre- 
hending spoken language. Much as I happen to dislike that coined 
word auding, (I should hate to see it replace listening in our dis- 
cussions) it is a useful one, I think, if only in that it reminds us 
that as teachers of language arts, it is the total process of listen- 
ing to and interpreting or comprehending spoken language that 
is our concern. This implies what teachers of speech have known 
and have been teaching for a very long time, that listening and 
speaking are part of a two-way process, that concern with listen- 
ing involves concern with speaking, and that we cannot teach 
either unless we understand more than a little about the total 
processes of both. Another fact that we must recognize is that 
we cannot judge students’ ability to listen by using materials or 
tests that involve reading and writing, which are different proc- 
esses involving special and different skills. 


What then can we do to help students improve their listen- 
ing? One investigator has developed the idea that we must recog- 
nize and teach our students to recognize certain levels of listen- 
ing. At the first level, they learn ‘‘to isolate sounds, ideas, argu- 
ments, facts, and organization” of spoken language. Subsequently, 
they learn to integrate what they hear with past experiences. 
Later, they learn “‘to inspect the new” and to note the similarities 
and differences of what they hear with what they already know. 
At this level, the listener begins to evaluate. The next level is that 
at which the listener begins to interpret, to become concerned not 
only with the speaker’s idea and its relationship to other ideas he 
already has but also with implications. Put another way, we must 
help our students first — to isolate 

then — to integrate 

next — to evaluate 

then — to interpret. 
Karl Robinson, who has attempted to state all this in practical 
terms of methodology in the high school classroom, suggests that 
we plan activities in which our students 

first — listen to recognize speech sounds, words, inflections 

second— listen to gain information: to get facts, ideas and 

principles with recall as the goal 

third — listen for pleasure, entertainment, or enjoyment 

fourth— listen to make judgments, to evaluate ideas. 
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Teachers who have experimented with the teaching of listen- 
ing have found that it usually is effective to start the work with 
a discussion of listening, so that students themselves may develop 
criteria for good listening. It is always interesting to discover 
that the students have a great many very useful things to say 
about why they are not good listeners and to suggest very simple 
but rather effective means for improvement. A full and excellent 
account of how a student-initiated activity was developed by 
ninth-year students into a long-range listening program is in- 
cluded in Weaver, Borchers, Smith, The Teaching of Speech, 
Chapter 11. 


My own experimental work, conducted over a period of more 
than fifteen years in improving the listening habits of high school 
students, has invariably evoked the students’ reaction that their 
listening would improve if they were to “pay attention.’”’ When 
they have been asked what they mean by “pay attention,” they 
always respond, “Look at the speaker.” This reinforces what 
scientific investigators tell us: that a good deal of what we call 
“listening” is really response to visual cues. Since much of a per- 
son’s listening is done in face-to-face situations, it has seemed 
worthwhile to work with students in developing the habit of 
looking at the speaker. One way to begin to help students develop 
this habit is by having them collect and study pictures in which 
listeners are involved in order to analyze the visual aspects of the 
speaker-listener relationship. Another way of making students 
aware of the part that visual cues play in the listening process is 
to have them view a telecast with the sound off so that they may 
discover how much they can learn merely by looking at the 
speaker. 


This leads naturally to an analysis of the part that empathy 
plays in good listening. Empathy has been defined as the power 
of human beings to reflect the expressions and the muscular sets 
of others. Students recognize readily that the tenseness of the 
listener waiting to hear the results of the student election, or of 
the audience “on the edge of the seat” watching a melodrama, are 
reflections in the listener of the expressions and muscular sets of 
the speakers. Study of pictures of absorbed listeners can be the 
basis for a discussion which leads students to awareness of the 
listener’s posture as a factor in good listening. It must be recog- 
nized, of course, that listeners respond empathically to the 
speaker or to the physical manifestations of his interest and atti- 
tudes. Hence the two-way process and the importance of the 
speaker’s attitudes necessarily become part of the teaching of im- 
proved listening. This is another way of saying what Nichols’ 
study indicated: that listening comprehension is influenced by 
speaker effectiveness. Nichols’ original study was made in 1948. 
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More recent investigations reinforce the idea that speaker effec- 
tiveness plays a significant part in listening comprehension. The 
implication is clear that while we are attempting to improve lis- 
tening habits by training listeners to assume listening postures 
which induce empathic response, we must not overlook the im- 
portance of speaker effectiveness. 


Probably the most easily handled methods of improving 
listening in the high school have to do with the development of 
purposive listening. Students need to analyze their purposes and 
then to listen with a conscious attempt to fulfill those purposes. 
The most usual purposes of listening appear to be: (1) to gain 
information; (2) for evaluation of ideas; (3) for enjoyment. 
Students can and do improve their listening habits if they are 
held responsible for what they hear. Too often the so-called 
“speaking activities” in the classroom, making announcements, 
oral reporting, oral reading, group discussion, dramatization, etc. 
seem to the students to have been devised merely to give oppor- 
tunity for them to speak. Too rarely are listeners held to account 
for what they hear. Ways in which classroom activities can be or- 
ganized so as to become “real” listening situations are described 
in some detail in Weaver, Borchers, Smith, Speaking and Listen- 
ing and in the 1954 edition of Karl Robinson’s The Teaching of 
Speech, Chapter XVII. Brief but useful activities are indicated in 
Griffith, Nelson, Stasheff, Your Speech; in Nelson and Atkinson, 
Speech and Your Personality and in Raubicheck, Your Voice and 
Speech. Although it is written for college students, Nichols and 
Lewis’ Listening and Speaking: A Guide to Effective Oral Com- 
munication is probably as useful a compendium of theory and 
practical application as the high school teacher can find. The 
twenty assignments in the appendix can easily be adapted to ma- 
terials suitable for high school students and the principles are 
valid on any level. Another useful guide is Seth Fessenden’s 
Designed for Listening, a workbook for college students. Again, 
with a little simplification, the projects will prove applicable to 
high school students. 


I have tried to indicate three things: first, that there is a 
goodly store of knowledge about listening on which we can draw 
and that teachers of the language arts must learn it before we 
can teach intelligently; second, that there are texts which offer 
us at least a starting point in developing a program for improving 
listening ; third, that since listening is part of a two-way process, 
we cannot concern ourselves with the improvement of listening 
unless we also concern ourselves with the development of more 
effective speaking. 


Now let us take a last look at the boy who “can hear all 
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right,” but who can’t bear to listen.” That story is really not 
finished. We never learned why he couldn’t bear to listen. That 
suggests one more important consideration—the psychological 
and emotional factors that influence listening. The boy’s choice of 
words indicates an emotional barrier. He didn’t listen because he 
couldn’t bear to. What had happened to put him in such a state? 
We teachers too all have to listen, to listen to our students, really 
to listen to their speech, to their vocal tone, to their ideas, and 
perhaps most of all to what they do not say. Wendell Johnson has 
given us a clue to that in his article, The Spoken Word and the 
Great Unsaid, in which he deals with the total process and the 
functional relationship between speaking and listening. Too 
often, we teachers never learn why our students can’t bear to 
listen because we are so busy with our own aims that we fail to 
listen to what is going on in our classrooms. We need to study the 
research, to learn what really happens to a listener and within a 
listener. Undoubtedly we must take responsibility for teaching 
our students to listen. But before we are competent to do that, we 
all have to listen so that the teaching of listening may be not 
merely another fad, but a constructive effort to develop the kind 
of listening worth the proportion of our lives that it demands. 


*. «+ & * 


The National Council of Teachers of English has just published THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. This is 
volume III of the NCTE Curriculum Series, published by Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. ($2.60 to NCTE members.) 
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FRESHMAN ENGLISH: ITS RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
Dwight N. Lindley* 


I am making several assumptions about the teaching 
of English to Freshmen. First, such teaching is an im- 
portant task, for in the freshman year many students have their 
last chance to learn how to read, write, and think in their own 
language. Second, it is especially important because good stand- 
ards of writing are now shockingly neglected. Third, this neglect 
of good writing is, I think, symptomatic of sloppy and fuzzy- 
minded thinking everywhere apparent. (For an excellent essay 
on the appalling interaction of bad thinking on bad writing, and 
bad writing on bad thinking, may I refer you to “Politics and 
the English Language,” by the late George Orwell.) 

The responsibilities of Freshman English, then, are clear: 
to teach students to read, write, and think. The opportunities for 
carrying out these objectives vary widely, of course, from college 
to college and from university to university. In part, the oppor- 
tunities depend upon how many students an instructor has and 
how many hours he teaches. In part, they depend upon the stand- 
ards that his college or university demands, both from him and 
from his students. And, obviously, the freshman course in Eng- 
lish may vary widely in its content and in its demands upon the 
student. 

However sharply different the courses in Freshman English 
may be, they all share, I think, the common objective of teaching 
good writing. I cannot, of course, explain or, indeed, even de- 
scribe the varieties of Freshman English; my personal expe- 
rience is limited to two liberal arts colleges and one university. 
Therefore, I am going to tell you what we teach at Hamilton 
College and explain why we teach what we do. 

Before describing in some detail what a freshman taking the 
regular course in Freshman English goes through at Hamilton, 
may I just remark that 24 of our best students, who make the 
election, take an advanced course that gives them double credit, 
that enables them to read widely in what for lack of a better term 
may be called great books, and that sets them to writing reason- 
ably sophisticated, fairly long essays early in the year. Since 
these students ordinarily include the best ones who enter Hamil- 
ton each fall, they do not need the kind of introduction that our 
less able students do. 

In reading, the regular Freshman English course includes 
what we consider to be both important and stimulating books. In 
the first term, a student reads, in this order, Mark Twain’s The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Charles Dickens’ Great Expec- 
tations, and John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty. In the second term 





*Hamilton College 
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he reads a large number of selections, some of them consisting of 
whole books, of the King James version of the Old Testament and 
three plays by Shakespeare: Henry IV, Part I; King Lear; and 
The Tempest. In class he discusses these books with his instructor 
and his fellow students. From the reading the student often se- 
lects topics to write upon, and rather frequently, especially dur- 
ing the second semester, he is assigned topics for writing from 
his reading. Our selection of the reading material is made with 
two purposes in mind: one, that it should stimulate the student’s 
imagination and thereby give him something to think about, and, 
two, that the reading itself should be worthwhile. 


No matter how important the reading may be, the primary 
emphasis at Hamilton College, as at many other colleges and 
universities, is on writing. During the Fall Semester the student 
writes one essay a week. These essays vary in length from about 
300 words at the beginning of the semester to about 500 words 
at the end of the semester. And during the first part of the Fall 
Semester the student is given a review of grammar, particularly 
in its application to good writing. During the second semester, 
the student is put through a rigorous course in writing. He writes 
three different kinds of essays on an average of two essays a 
week. One kind of essay, called a class theme, he writes every 
other week during one of the class meetings. In a 53-minute class 
period, he is expected to write between 350 and 400 words. In 
order to pass the second semester, a student must write two class 
essays without a disqualifying error—a term that I shall explain 
in a few seconds. During alternate weeks the student writes a 
long essay. The long essay, written on reasonably difficult sub- 
jects from the reading or on topics previously approved by the 
instructor, varies in length from about 500 words at the begin- 
ning of the term to about 1000 words in length at the end of the 
term. The third kind of essay, the short theme, is due at the first 
meeting of each week. Of about 350 words in length, it is de- 
signed to give the student practice in rapid and accurate writing, 
for he is told to spend no more than one hour in writing each 
essay. Once he has written two qualifying essays in class, he is 
excused from writing short essays. 


Of course, what really matters in any training in writing is 
the care with which the papers are corrected. In correcting 
papers, we are guided by three considerations: the student’s 
grasp of sentence structure, the student’s ability to organize his 
ideas into a whole, and the student’s ability to think about rea- 
sonably important and serious matters. In judging the student’s 
grasp of the basic structure of the sentence, we are guided by 
whether or not the student can write sentences without errors 
in grammar or serious errors in style. Any error in agreement, 
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reference, modification, important punctuation, congruity be- 
tween verb and predicate, tense shift, and case—to mention the 
most common errors—results in the student being penalized on all 
essays and in having his short essays and his class essays dis- 
qualified. Ultimately almost every student learns that he cannot 
afford to make errors, and hence he does not. Our insistence that 
he learn how an English sentence is constructed stems from our 
firm belief that unless he knows the basic structure of the English 
language he does not really know the language at all, and, there- 
fore, he cannot think logically in it or write cogently with it. Sec- 
ondly, we judge the student’s essay as it is organized into a whole: 
does the essay have a beginning, middle, and end? Do the para- 
graphs connect one to another to arrive at a conclusion? Those stu- 
dents who cannot think their way through the bogs of their own 
thoughts frequently can write single sentences which appear to 
make sense one by one, but do not make sense when placed to- 
gether in a paragraph; moreover, the paragraphs themselves end 
up by being ideas dropped in a random way onto the paper. Fi- 
nally, we judge the student’s paper by what he says, by its con- 
tent. As the year progresses, we expect the student to handle 
more difficult topics; we are not content that he should merely 
describe some scene or experience. He should learn how to ana- 
lyze and reach some depth in his perceptions. And, of course, 
judging just how sophisticated a student should be in his ideas 
and how deep he should go in his analyses is, perhaps, the most 
difficult task an instructor has. 


Into this program a freshman is not tossed to sink or swim. 
He is required to have individual conferences with his instructor; 
he is invited to seek additional help beyond those conferences. He 
must return his corrected essays to his instructor. For his long 
essays he is required to hand in rough drafts so that his instruc- 
tor can check on how thoroughly and intelligently he revised his 
first attempts. And, finally, a very careful record of his progress, 
or the lack of it, is kept on 4” by 6” cards, a sample of which is 
in your hands. Both a student’s improvements (see, for example, 
item 12) and his failures to learn are noted. (See, for examples, 
the “F’s” opposite items 8 and 10. They are for repeating errors 
previously corrected and explained in conference.) 


In conclusion, may I say that although we think our Fresh- 
man English program a good one, we consider each year ways of 
improving it. At the present we are thinking about how to make 
the first semester a better preparation for the second. 

And, finally, no one at Hamilton or at any other college or 
university is very sanguine about how much a student retains of 
what he learns. It seems reasonable to presume that those who 
for one reason or another, whether later in their college careers 
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or in the business or professions they undertake, are forced to 
write and think clearly do remember much of what they learned. 
But those lost souls who disappear into the limbo of sloppy writ- 
ing and thinking generally remember but little; they are cor- 
rupted by what surrounds them. Happily, they remember just 
enough to make them uneasy about their slovenly ways. Still, like 
all teachers everywhere, teachers of Freshman English must 
bring what light they can. 


* * * 


Reproduced below is a copy of the record, kept on a 4” by 6” 
card, for one freshman enrolled in English Composition 12, the 
regular course in English for freshmen at Hamilton College. 
Below the copy is an explanation of the symbols used. These sym- 
bols, appearing on the freshman’s papers, refer him by means of 
a correction chart to the appropriate pages in his handbook of 
grammar. 


Roe, Richard English Comp. 12 Spring, 1955 


1. No. w, ps, j, p.i., pl, well org. thoughtful B 
2. j. p.i., ps, w, ww, r, pl, well org. rehash Russian politics D+ 
3. No. p.i., mp, gr, ps, ww, well org. good thought B— 
4. Late ww p.i., pl, w, ps, well org. one idea D+ 
5. No. p.i., w, ww, well organized thoughtful Boaz & Ruth B— 
6. W, sp, ps, pi, Well org. ideas underdeveloped Saul C+ 
7. No. pi, ps, gr, Well org. Some ideas C 
8. ps, pi, w, T, j, failed for repeating errors F 
9. Well organized and thoughtful awk in style B 
10. ps, pi, agr, r, a confused mess Ecclesiastes F 
11. No. ps, pi, co, w, well org. thoughtful C 
12. j, ps, agr, thoughtful wel org. On Fraternities B 
13. ww a first-class analysis on a scene from “Lear” A— 
14. awk, 1, On Teaching Good thought B— 
15. No, a very good paper on Tempest, but p.i. B+ 


Final marks: essays, C; classwork C; final exam. D+; Course, C—. 


The student’s correction chart has the following symbols on it: 


agr agreement: subject-verb; pronoun-antecedent 
act make active 


ca case 
co inaccurate coordination 
f sentence fragment 


gr incongruity: logical accord; shift in construction; mixed meta- 
phor; faulty comparison 

j jargon 

] gross illiteracy 

md dangling modifier 

mp misplaced modifier 

pi punctuation of independent elements 

ps punctuation of subordinate elements 

pl faulty parallelism, or make parallel 
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r reference 

su inaccurate subordination 
t faulty shift in tense 

tr transition 

w wordiness 

ww wrong word 


Notes: Odd-numbered items refer to essays written in class. Even- 
numbered items refer to long essays written outside of class. The record of 
the short essays written outside of class is kept separately and destroyed at 
the end of the term. 


The “‘No’s” placed in front of the odd-numbered items indicate that those 
essays had disqualifying errors in them; this student made positive that 
he would pass the course by writing essays #9 and #13. If he had not 
written two qualifying essays, all the “No’s” would have counted as “F’s.” 
Since he did write two qualifying essays, the marks at the right were com- 
puted for determining his grade. 


The National Council of Teachers of English is sponsoring a Workshop 
in the teaching of reading in junior and senior high schools, to be held at 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia, from June 24 to July 12, 1957. 
Teachers completing the three-week program may earn three points of 
undergraduate or graduate credit. Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut 
High School English chairman, will be Director. For further details write 
to the Dean, Teachers College, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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INTRODUCTION TO WHAT? 
Bruce Berlind* 


I mean the title of my contribution to this panel discussion 
only half facetiously. Inasmuch as we propose to address our- 
selves to the question of the introductory course in literature, I 
want to attempt some clarification of what we mean by literature 
in the context of an introductory college course—or at least what 
one might mean by it. And to begin with what might seem a para- 
dox, I want to suggest that when we speak of literature on an 
introductory college level, we are not—or should not be—speaking 
of a literature that is different in kind from the literature taught 
on an elementary level or from the literature studied by advanced 
undergraduate or, indeed, graduate students. 

And yet, differences do exist. Whatever agreement we might 
reach with respect to any absolute definition of literature, we all 
recognize that radical differences do exist among the various 
levels on which literature is taught—that the Macbeth to which 
the high-school student is exposed is a rather different Macbeth 
from the one studied by a student in a college Shakespeare course. 
These differences are the result of two chief factors—the stu- 
dent’s previous exposure to literary works, and his relative ma- 
turity at the time; and the two are of course bound up with each 
other, though not I think inextricably. What I want to protest 
against at the outset is the attitude toward these distinctions 
which results in a falsification of the literary work in the inter- 
ests of teaching on one or another particular level. We are all 
familiar with the frequent and disillusioning experience of having 
to unlearn what we thought we knew about a work as we pro- 
gressed from one level of instruction to another. And this painful 
unlearning process is necessary only if we are willing to admit 
that what is truth at one moment becomes falsehood the next, 
and must be supplanted by a new truth which, in its turn, will 
also be supplanted—an admission which possibly serves a pur- 
pose in cultural anthropology, but which wreaks havoc in literary 
criticism. There are, and should be, differences between the Mac- 
beth studied in high school and the Macbeth studied in college, but 
these differences, I suggest, should be differences in degree and 
not in kind, differences which exert themselves cumulatively and 
are not at variance with each other. Only in this way can the 
reexamination of Macbeth be genuinely and valuably additive, 
rather than a substitute for something learned before which 
must now be repudiated. 

In order to suggest the ends toward which this graded and 
cumulative teaching might be directed, I should like to return to 





*Colgate University. A talk given at our 1956 Conference panel on “The College Introductory 
Course in Literature.” 
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the word literature and ask what we mean by it. For sake of ex- 
pedience, I would like to use as a starting point Allen Tate’s 
definition of literature as the organization of experience, and 
from this definition postulate the two primary aspects of litera- 
ture which any teacher must focus on—the notion of literature as 
concerned with experience and consequently with human and 
humane values; and, on the other hand, the notion of literature 
as a discipline, as a special kind of art form which recreates the 
raw materials of experience within what Tate calls the mys- 
terious limitations of form. 


These two chief purviews of literature—as one of the hu- 
manities and as an art form—are, I submit, the complementary 
and inseparable values with which a teacher on any level must 
concern himself. It would be easy enough to demonstrate how an 
intelligent approach to these two aspects is violated on all levels 
of instruction: judging from my own introductory students, it 
appears that the usual freshman is still sent off to college with 
the notion of an Aesopean tag-line as the sum-total of a work’s 
humanitarian value, and with an ear attuned to nothing more 
sophisticated than the rhythms of advertising jingles. I cannot 
believe that such a condition is either necessary or irremediable. 
Nothing but a rather impoverished faith in the adolescent’s sus- 
ceptibilities to intricate sound patterns, for example, prevents the 
high school teacher from dealing with the rhythms of Shake- 
speare’s language on a considerably higher—or at least more 
tenable—level than he normally does. And the same could be said 
for Shakespeare’s meanings. 


But our subject is the introductory course in college, and I 
refer to the elementary and secondary levels of instruction only 
because they largely determine what kind of student we have to 
deal with. How, then, can the college teacher create in his intro- 
ductory students an awareness of literature in its experiential 
and artistic aspects? What kind of introductory course would best 
serve this end? I prefer to hedge the details of such a course, with 
the hope that my colleagues on the panel will supply them, in 
favor of making tentative suggestions about the directions such a 
course might take. And to provide a focus I would like to call your 
attention to the subtitle of this discussion: “Do we want to 
create readers or critics or both?” 

The question assumes the validity of two kinds of reader—a 
reader per se and the reader whose activity is somehow bound up 
with the work of the critic. The assumption not only makes an 
unreal distinction; the distinction which it makes can only be 
prejudicial to the primary ends of the teacher. I do not know 
what a reader per se would be; he remains in my mind a rather 
uncomfortable and not very edifying abstraction. Surely if the 
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purpose of criticism is toward the elucidation and evaluation of 
the work of art, and if the purpose of the introductory course is 
to train students to be discriminating in their approach to liter- 
ary works, then we cannot admit that any reader but a critical 
reader is worth having or worth producing. He must be able to 
evaluate a work both as art and as a comment on experience. The 
gifted student, and the student who has been well taught by a 
secondary school teacher, comes to us already on his way toward 
becoming a reader who appreciates literature both as an art form 
and as a record of experience. The great bulk of students entering 
college, however, are still on the level of completely experiential 
(and hence limited) reading that we associate with the elemen- 
tary level. The college course, then, must initiate this development 
in the latter case, and further it in the former. Its job should be 
that of correcting balances and of pushing the complexities of life 
and art to the limits of the students’ powers of absorption. 


A friend of mine who is a poet once remarked that he used to 
think there was a world of difference between life and poetry, but 
that by the time of our conversation he had come to the conclusion 
that the only difference between poetry and life is that there are 
no spondees in life. Like all witty generalizations about important 
matters, the remark is both true and false. But unless we take 
spondees as a kind of synecdochial term of all that we ordinarily 
mean by craftsmanship, the statement—as it might serve for an 
epigraph to an introductory college course—is more false than 
true. The popular notion of realism which most students bring 
to their reading, along with that most pernicious doctrine about 
identifying one’s self with the hero, too often undermines any 
attempt to present a poem or a novel or a play as something quite 
different from a faithful portrait of “people just like you and 
me.” Unless we can drive home to our students that the literary 
work is the result of a professional act as rigorous, as exacting, 
as demanding as the engineer’s bridge or the lawyer’s defense, we 
will have failed in one, or more likely both, of the chief ends of 
our instruction. 


The 1955 Yearbook of the New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, edited by Joseph Mersand, contains reports of a num- 
ber of interesting experimental projects going on in the public schools of 
New York City. It may be obtained, at $2.00 per copy, from Assistant 
Superintendent Max T. Gewirtz, P.S. 11, 54-25 Skillman Avenue, Woodside 
77, Queens, New York. 
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With the exception of Mrs. Knapp’s, the following six 
articles were contributed to our 1956 panel on “How to 
Strengthen Your Reading Program.” 

In her opening remarks Mrs. Maty M. Paddock* said— 

Believing that the educational process should be as continu- 
ous and well coordinated as possible and knowing that the gen- 
erally accepted method of teaching reading and reading skills 
follow the developmental approach, we have planned the discus- 
sion with a sequential pattern in mind. 

While members of the panel seek what may appear to be 
separate stages in the reading program, we really know that 
there is no division. The spread is from K through 12, into col- 
lege, a planned sequence with articulation at every level. 


* * * 


IF | HAD ONE WISH 
Dorothy E. Cooke* 


When you and I were young,’ Maggie,’we read about miracles. 
Do you recall, Maggie, the story about the old Japanese gentle- 
man who wanted to test his daughters’ love? He called these fair 
daughters to him and he said to the eldest, “If you love me, my 
daughter, go out into the world and search until you can bring to 
me fire wrapped in paper!’’ 

The eldest replied, “What? Fire wrapped in paper, father?” 
But, being a very obedient daughter, she went out into the world 
to find fire wrapped in paper. 

To the middle daughter he said, “If you love me, my daugh- 
ter, you will go out into the world and search until you can bring 
to me wind wrapped in paper!’ 

“What?” said the middle daughter. “Wind wrapped in 
paper?” But, being a very obedient daughter, she went out into 
the world to find wind wrapped in paper. 

To the youngest and fairest daughter the old gentleman said, 
“If you love me, my daughter, go out into the world and search 
until you can bring me words wrapped in paper.” 

“Yes, father,” said the youngest and fairest daughter. 

Do you recall how the story ended, Maggie? The eldest 
daughter who was to bring fire wrapped in paper gave the first 
paper lantern to her father. The one who was to bring wind 
wrapped in paper, presented the first Japanese fan to her father. 
And the youngest and fairest gave her father words wrapped in 
paper, or the first reading symbols ever presented to man. She 
explained and taught the meanings of the symbols to her father. 
Thus she became the first teacher of reading—or so the story of 
the three miracles goes—the invention of the paper lantern, the 





*Supervisor of Elementary Education, New York State Education Department 
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invention of the paper fan and the greatest of these — words 
wrapped in paper or the miracle of reading. 


Today, the paper lantern has been replaced by the electric 
light; the paper fan has been replaced by the electric oscillating 
fan. But the miracle of reading remains much the same—the in- 
terpretation of symbols “wrapped in paper.” 

Recently, educators lost 16 tons, not of coal, but 16 tons of 
Flesch. Let us consider homonyms. Among these homonyms we 
can list sense, cents, scents; sell—cell; would—wood; I—eye; 
oar—ore; pair, pear, pare; soul—sole; days—daze; reign, rain, 
rein; et cetera—et cetera—et cetera. The puzzle is which one 
of each pair or group is phonetic? 

Add to this confusion, the words that no one can pronounce 
correctly unless they are in context—such as refuse, read, present 
and record. One can readily see another complication in reading. 

Then, there are many complex meanings. Recently the fol- 
lowing sentence was found in a telegram—“We are going to 
recover the door.” Did the sentence mean that a new cover was 
to be put on the door or that those involved were going to go out 
to bring the door back? 

Yesterday, in a conference, the problem of shifting popula- 
tions was being discussed. It was pointed out that sometimes 
children did not want to accept children who had language differ- 
ences, such as newcomers from the Deep South. One teacher 
laughingly said that a youngster, second grade, walked up to her 
and asked for a poke. She complied by giving him a gentle poke 
in the stomach. Of course, you have guessed that the boy wanted 


a bag or sack—whatever you call it, and not a punch in the 
stomach. 


Yes, reading is a miracle. The reader performs a miracle 
when he develops the ability to interpret the meanings of the 
little black symbols that cluster and then race across the pages. 
But, miracles are happening every day in schools because you are 
helping them to happen. The majority of children are reading 
better today than comparable groups of children have ever read 
before. We are, then, not concerned because we do not know how 
to teach reading, nor that children do not know how to read, but 
we are concerned in learning how to improve a reading program 
so that each child will succeed to his optimum ability. 

We have built a road to better reading. This road is our pro- 
gram of developmental reading which is adjustable at all times 
to meet the needs of each child. This plan is one on which mate- 
rials and instruction are custom-made for each child. The de- 
velopmental program is a complete one formed through a unity 
of instruction in five areas of reading: (1) basic reading (2) 
reading study skills (3) oral reading (4) literature and (5) 
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free-choice reading. At no time is instruction in any one area 
of reading the reading program. At times these areas may merge, 
may parallel each other, supplement one another. This is the 
road to better reading that we have built, yet an excursion over 
this road will reveal some landslides that are blocking effective 
progress. Someone has defined an American as a person who 
wants everything done yesterday. Let us begin yesterday, then, 
to examine some of the major blocks to otherwise effective read- 
ing programs and then provide for their removal. 


It has been assumed that it is easier to see the mistakes of 
others rather than our own. Suppose we examine the “road re- 
port” of the reading program in Zulu and see if we can determine 
the road blocks in their road to better reading. As we go along, 
we shall identify their road blocks as failures but the final report 
(to be submitted later) will be stated in positive, encouraging 
language rather than in the negative word failure. 

These road blocks as you and I found them on the Zulu read- 
ing road map are: 

1. Failure to unify the philosophy of the school and the read- 
ing program so that the two are compatible. This block is the 
greatest block to reading in Zulu. “Yes,” they say in Zulu, “we 
provide for the individual differences of children—we group! Yes, 
each child progresses at his own rate.” But, each teacher knows 
that by the close of the term each little Willie must go through 
(pushed, shoved or dragged) all the materials listed for Willie’s 
grade—whatever that is. This is one example of a 1956 program 
geared to an 1898 philosophy. 

2. Failure to include parents in the reading team is another 
road block in Zulu. The schools have educated parents and now 
as educated people they are demanding to know, and they have 
a right to know, what education is being provided for their chil- 
dren, and how they, as parents, can best help in this process. The 
educators in Zulu have failed to recognize the importance of the 
many contributions that parents can and do make in a child’s 
progress, or retardation, in reading. The basic reader is not sent 
home in Zulu so that the parents can teach the daily lesson. That 
is one point of progress. 

3. Another great road block is the failure to unify the basic 
premises of the good reading program and the methods of report- 
ing to parents. “Yes,” they say in Zulu, “we begin where a child 
is and we match instruction and materials with his progress in 
reading. ... Oh, that? ... No, if a child in the sixth grade is 
learning to read well at a third-grade level, he received F on his 
report card—you see he hasn’t had his sixth grade reader yet.” 

How unfair can they be in Zulu? To be fair—to accomplish 
the good that educators can accomplish, marks must be reported 
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on the level of work done, not on that artificial body of work 
organized for a so-called grade level. 

4. In Zulu, they have failed to build bridges on their other- 
wise good road to better reading. These bridges are those built 
with the materials of understanding. Good permanent records 
should re-enforce these bridges so that at all times each child’s 
record is available and his progress can be charted from where 
he has come to where he now is. 


An informal summary record of a child’s work on the road 
to better reading should be prepared for the information of his 
next teacher. Each teacher in Zulu needs an acquaintance with 
the entire reading road from kindergarten through grade twelve. 

In Zulu, they must have strong bridges from 1) home to 
school; 2) from grade to grade with especially strong bridges be- 
tween grades three and four, grades 6 and 7, and grades 9 and 
10. Here are the rapids. 

Other road blocks in Zulu include: 

5. Failure to adjust the program or the speed on the road 
to meet the needs of each child. 


A child will learn at one rate—his own rate. The instructors 
in Zulu need to determine carefully the rate each child can 
travel and then help him to travel at that rate. 

Children and adults learn better by trial and success than by 
trial and error. 

In Zulu they say that their culture is dependent upon time, 
clock-time. And, because our culture also includes clock-time, we 
must speed by other blocks on the Zulu’s road to better reading. 
We can only name these blocks as we speed by: 

6. Failure to recognize that meanings should be built be- 
fore the attempted teaching—learning of word symbols. 

7. Failure to help each child to master his reading vocabu- 





lary. 
Reading is not taught by the sight method in Zulu, nor in 
the United States. But the goal of good reading in Zulu and in the 
United States is the instantaneous recognition of words. 

8. Failure to use first aid in helping a child who stumbles on 
the road to reading. 

In Zulu, they have considered and reconsidered when to start 
a program of remedial reading. In the decades to come, in Zulu, 
there should be no need for the now so-called remedial reading 
programs. If teachers can learn to use the methods of remedial 
reading at the first appearance of trouble, the remedial reading 
program as such will disappear. 

9. Perhaps the last road block should be moved from the 
entrance of the road to better reading. This block is the failure to 
build and use a practical curriculum guide for the traveling of 
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the road to better reading from the home through grade 12. 

If I had one wish, I would wish that in our Empire State, 
we examine our own roads of reading instruction, and clear them 
of all the reading blocks that we saw in Zulu, thus providing a 
broad, smooth, inviting thruway from the home to the close of 
grade twelve for each girl and boy so that they may behold as 
their own the many-splendored miracles of words wrapped in 
paper. 





THE U.S.A. INFLUENCE IN BEGINNING READING 
(Understandings—Skills—Attitudes) 
Margaret Beyer* 


I believe the following principles important in establishing a 
strong reading program: 

1. That emphasis is placed on the Language Arts approach 
to reading, which recognizes the normal, natural sequence 
of language growth and development from listening to 
speaking to reading to writing. 

2. That the foundation of the total reading program of the 
school is a basic developmental skills program in which 
understandings, skills and attitudes are developed in 
graded, sequential order. 

3. That stress is placed on a functional application program 
in which skills, once taught, are applied in a wide variety 
of reading situations so that through actual use in cur- 
ricular, news, reference or recreational reading, they 
may be fixed or extended. 

This gives us two parallel, interdependent reading programs 
—one for skill development: the other for skill practice in real 
life situations. Ever present in the use of printed materials in 
both programs is the integrating force of the various facets of 
language. 

Language Arts Approach 


A teacher of reading must give thought to the growth and 
development of language. Is she aware that the world of speech 
sounds to which the child first listens gives him his oral speech, 
which is simply an imitation of what he has heard? Does she 
consider this oral language a bridge to the printed word, and 
realize the one-to-one correspondence which exists between them? 
Does she consider the writing stage of language development as 
following the listening, speaking and reading stages, and as imi- 
tative of the print he has been exposed to in the reading process? 

All four phases of language growth are interrelated and in- 
terdependent. The reading teacher who keeps this in mind will 





*Reading Coordinator, Primary Grades, West Seneca Central Schools. 
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NO-MAN’S-LAND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


We Americans pride ourselves on having an open, not a monolithic 
society. In an open society there is freedom to compete in the marketplace 
of commerce or ideas, and Americans have confidence that in the long run 
the best commodity or the best idea wins. It is an essential feature of such 
a social system, however, that contending parties must be willing to trade 
or at least to listen. Even in the worst days of our Civil War Feds and 
Rebs swapped tobacco for coffee on the picket lines and there was good- 
natured joshing across the streams. 


In American education today, when there is urgent need of united effort, 
it sometimes appears that we are engaged in a bitter civil war in which there 
is a “No Fraternizing!” sign and no sense of humor on the picket lines. 
Intransigents in the two camps call each other “educationists” or “pro- 
gressivists,” and “traditionalists” or “subjectmatter-ists.” “Mere” is custom- 
arily inserted before these epithets, which are uttered more in anger than 
in sorrow. A “mere” educationist is said to be concerned only with educa- 
tional methods and “life adjustment”; a “mere” traditionalist, asserting the 
primacy of subject-matter, is said to care only about teaching English, or 
History, or Mathematics, not “the whole child.” 


A reasonably detached observer in the middle of this controversy finds 
himself equally repelled by the extremists on both sides. They seldom seem 
to listen to each other, preferring instead to cling to their areas of igno- 
rance and to postures of bad-tempered arrogance. One side seems unwilling 
to attribute any virtue whatever to the advances in educational psychology 
and method of the last half-century, and the other to resent with more 
passion than logic any criticism of its fabric of theory and practice. Perhaps 
if the belligerents left their fortresses and went out on the picket lines 
they might find that they can speak the same language and do have some 
objectives in common. 


Between these battle lines are the long-suffering teachers, underpaid 
and overworked, and frequently unconsulted by administrators in the 
shaping of school policies. But whatever the official policies or theories we 
teachers of English are too busy with the daily struggle to turn refractory 
youngsters into civilized human beings to worry along with the theorists 
about whether we are teaching students or teaching a subject, since we 
know that the two are inseparable, 


Teachers of English can gain reinforcement for this daily task through 
their professional organizations, the New York State English Council and 
the National Council of Teachers of English, which are equally concerned 
with English as a subject and the student as a person. 


The methods, subjects, and objectives of public education in America 
on all levels should be a common concern of all of us. One heartening sign 
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of such a concern is the fact that the American Council on Education, 
through its Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, has recently 
brought together, to discuss the school crisis, representatives of scholarly 
organizations in Science, History, Mathematics and Literature and of edu- 
cational associations such as the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the Association of American Colleges. The National Council 
of Teachers of English is a member of this cooperative Council. 


Rather than through the windy pronouncements of fanatics, it is by 
such mutual consultation of professional associations, dealing with both 
method and matter, that we can reach Appomattox in this educational 
civil war. 

SL 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


With this message coming to you midway between the annual conven- 
tion of NCTE and our own spring conference, it seems to be an auspicious 
moment to consider appreciatively the force of these two Councils in our 
lives as teachers of the English Language Arts. The first two reports of 
National Council’s Curriculum Commission, which have stimulated so much 
self-evaluation on the part of individual teachers and have alerted them to 
basic principles of English education and to greater flexibility of mind and 
method, are now followed by Volume III, The English Language Arts in 
the Secondary School, which is, according to Dr. Angela Broening, chairman 
of the committee responsible for this volume, “in tune with the times” and 
“full of the practical concerns of us as teachers.” 


Particularly fortunate was the timing this fall of the publication of 
our monograph on Class Size and Teacher Load immediately preceding the 
presentation of a similar report of the NCTE Committee on Teacher Load 
at the St. Louis convention. The steady flow of reactions to the report and 
of orders for the monograph point to the diligence with which Council 
members are bringing the report to the attention of key administrators. 
Within a month or two, every secondary school principal should have re- 
ceived a copy. Urge your principal to read his copy. 


Council members continue to be engaged in committee projects. 
Terminal reports will be given at the spring Conference by Miss Dorothy 
Wells, chairman of the Elementary Language Arts Service Committee, and 
by Dr. Thomas Clark Pollock, chairman of the Committee to Evaluate the 
English Regents Examinations. The next issue of the RECORD will carry 
the annual listing of working committees to keep you informed of the 
services of the Council. 


To our editors, Sister Sylvia, Mrs. Drake, and Dr. Lawson, who have 
labored at great personal sacrifice for literally thousands of hours during 
the past eight years, is extended a special and sincere “thank you” for 
bringing to us the News Letter and the RECORD to stimulate us to be 
professionally minded, imaginative, resourceful, and flexible as teachers 
and as persons. 


And so our Council has grown in the eight years of its existence, grown 
in numbers, unity, influence, and prestige and can look forward to richer 
years in service to its ideals and to an ever expanding goodly fellowship 
among the Language Arts teachers of the State—which is perhaps its 
greatest accomplishment. 

—Genevieve Heffron 
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strengthen the whole by reinforcing the parts through the in- 
tegrated teaching of them. 


Basic Skills Program 


Reading presents two problems to the reader. First, he must 
recognize the printed word; second, he must bring meaning to 
bear on the word as it appears in a particular context. In other 
words, to be able to read, he needs skills in word-attack and skills 
in comprehension. He can get this in a good developmental skills 
program. 


A good skills program in reading introduces the reader to 
the complete set of skills at the very beginning. Then, in graded, 
sequential order, it proceeds to elaborate, refine or further de- 
velop them. All the skills given in Grade 1 are found in each suc- 
ceeding grade. However, as the pupil matures and as the nature 
of his reading material changes, there is a corresponding change 
in skills development and use. The skill is constant, the change is 
in the level of development and use. 


Word-Attack Skills 


The nature of our language dictates against dependency on 
any one method of word-attack. In the primary grades, pupils 
are given five different devices to help them unlock unfamiliar 
words. These are a sight vocabulary, word-form clues, contextual 
clues, structural analysis clues and phonetic analysis clues. They 
may be used separately or in combination in attacking words. 


Basic Sight Vocabulary 


The basic sight vocabulary established in the first grade is the 
foundation for teaching word-attack skills and understandings. 
This is the one-to-one correspondence between the oral and the 
printed word previously mentioned. It is the instantaneous recog- 
nition by the child of a stockpile of words which through his 
listening and speaking experiences is already meaningful to him. 
It is important to note that children must have an understanding 
of a word before they can be expected to remember it in print. 
This sight vocabulary is an important base which must be estab- 
lished if the pupil is to be taught how to attack unfamiliar words. 


Word Form Clues 


Since we have but twenty-six letters to make all our words, 
the word form or configuration clue technique is important to a 
good reader. Children must be led to analyze words visually, to 
note likenesses and differences and significant details so that 
they may form accurate visual images of the word form. It is 
important at the earliest possible time to develop in children the 
habit of carefully scrutinizing words for the purpose of remem- 
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bering them. The more accurately children note visual details of 
a word, the more apt they are to remember it. 


Contextual Clues 


Context clues furnished by pictures or words provide such 
strong meaning clues that the reader can scarcely fail to identify 
the printed symbol. Regardless of which method he uses to derive 
the sound and meaning of a word, he still must check to see if it 
“makes sense” in the sentence in which it is used. Thus, this 
method of word-attack automatically emphasizes meaning—not 
word-calling. The context clues technique is the most important 
single aid in word-attack. 

Structural Analysis 


Structural analysis, or the visual survey of words, precedes 
phonetic analysis, but the two are interrelated and often must 
be combined in attacking a word. It is a device by which the child 
recognizes meaning units or pronunciation units in a word. That 
is, he recognizes a root word and notes changes in its structure as 
endings, prefixes, suffixes, compounds or contractions. This skill 
is a strength to pupils as they attempt to unlock words composed 
of known basic roots. 

Phonetic Analysis 


Phonetic analysis, or fitting sound to symbol and blending 
these into a word whole, is an indispensable aid to the child in 
attacking words. To use this skill certain knowledges and under- 
standings must be established as: 

1. The sounds of our languages and the symbols that stand 

for these sounds. 

2. Consonant and vowel identification, and the principles 

and understandings governing their use. 

3. Syllabication andd accent knowledges and principles. 

Phonetic analysis is not a “say this when you see that” pol- 
icy. It is based on understanding the possible silentness or varia- 
bility of the symbols, and on the use of a phonetic element in 
terms of the letter context that makes up the rest of the printed 
word whole. It is a sound method of word-attack with principles 
and understanding that apply not only to one-syllable words, 
but to multi-syllable words as well. 

A graded, sequential development of these aids is indicated 
on the chart.* At the conclusion of this article there will be sug- 
gestions for securing materials giving a complete treatment of 
the skills sequence. 


Comprehension Skills 


To develop the ability to interpret all kinds of printed mate- 
rials, the pupil must be given a strong comprehension skills pro- 
*See next page for chart. 
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gram. Again, it must be said that these skills are introduced at 
the earliest stage of reading development and carried on as the 
child progresses through school. 


Comprehension skills most commonly mentioned are: 


Getting the main idea Drawing conclusions 

Noting details Making judgments 

Making inferences Anticipating outcomes 

Classifying Summarizing 
Generalizing 


However, equally important to the good reader, and found in 
most basic reading series in addition to those just mentioned are: 
Emotional reactions to story characters 
Recognizing story or plot structure 
Interpreting figurative, idiomatic or picturesque lan- 
guage 
Forming sensory images 
Identifying and evaluating character traits 
Perceiving relationships 
Rereading to locate specific information, verify an opin- 
ion, or prove a point 
Identifying and reacting to the mood or tone of a story 
or poem 
Projecting the mood or tone in oral interpretation 
Although this latter group are specific to certain types of 
reading situations, and are often referred to as work-study and 
literature skills, they are important to the pupil’s growth in inter- 
pretive power and should be taught as part of a basic skills 
program. 


Positive correlation between speed and comprehension has 
led some people to believe that the more rapidly a child reads the 
better he will comprehend. This is partly true. Comprehension 
depends less on speed than on other factors such as background 
of reading instruction, intelligence of reader, purpose of the 
reader and difficulty of material. 

Possession of comprehension skills, plus the knowledge that 
rate of reading is dependent on purpose of reading and the nature 
of the materials read, will assure a pupil a high level of interpre- 
tation. 


Functional Application Program 


This term signifies all the reading the pupil does outside of 
his basic reading program. As the child engages in reading a 
variety of materials for information or enjoyment, he applies 
word-attack and comprehension skills he has learned in a basic 
program. Adequacy in skill development is essential if he is to be 
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successful in his reading and if he is to enjoy it. On the other 
hand, an adequate supply of reading materials is essential if the 
pupil is to have the opportunity to practice his reading skills in 
situations that are meaningful to him. 


If we are to have a strong reading program in our schools, it 
may be worthwhile for us to consider the pattern we use in other 
learning situations, i.e., teaching the elements first, then blending 
them in practical application. 


Reading is a battery of skills, and the child must be guided in 
the acquisition of these skills before he can be expected to func- 
tion in their use. Perhaps this is an oversimplification of our read- 
ing problem, but it makes sense to me to teach the skills of read- 
ing and then to provide many, many opportunities to practice 
them. Both the skill and the functional program are necessary if 
the reading program is to be strengthened. 


Throughout all reading must be the integrating forces of 
1. All facets of our language 
2. A spirit of love for reading, an appreciation of the 
printed word, and a continued interest in its use to 
secure information or recreation. 


If I had one wish, it would be that we teach reading so effec- 
tively that our pupils will be able to explore the world of print 
and discover the wealth of experiences it offers to them. 


The following companies have materials to offer on skills 
sequence and reading improvement: 


American Education Publications, Columbus 16, Ohio: How to Get Best 
Results in Reading 

Scott, Foresman & Co.: Developing Children’s Word Perception Power, 
Grades 1-3; 100 Good Ways to Strengthen Reading\ Skills; What Does 
the New Basic Reading Program Do About Phonics and Other Aids 
to Word Attack?; Word Attack Scope and Sequence Chart, Grades 
1-3 and 4-8 

Ginn and Company: The Basic Reading Program in the Modern School 

Silver Burdett Company: Teachers’ Service Publications. No. 1—Historical 
Turning Points in the Teaching of Reading; No. 2—Utilizing Reading 
Opportunities in the Entire Curriculum; No. 4—The Development of 
Basal Reading Techniques 

Department of School Services and Publications, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut: Curriculum Letter No. 17, “How to Enrich 
the Basic Reading Program” 

University of the State of New York, Albany 1, N. Y.: Letter to Super- 
wisors, Series 9/31—“Achieving Independence in Word-Attack Skills” 

MacMillan Company: MacMillan Service Paper. “Indedpendent Activities 
for Promoting Reading Skills in the Primary Grades”; “Scope and 
Sequence Chart on Reading Skills” 

American Book Company: “Scope and Sequence Chart of Skills” 
(It is advisable to be on book companies’ mailing lists to receive their 

research brochures.) 
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AT THE CROSSROADS IN READING 
Grace W. Gates* 


(Intermediate Grades 4, 5 and 6) 

Each September in the schools of the United States thou- 
sands of fourth grade boys and girls stand at the crossroads in 
reading. Will they be guided along the road to success in reading, 
or will they falter along the road to failure? If they have teachers 
who like children, and teachers who understand the reading prob- 
lems that may rise when children make the transition from the 
story-centered type of reading in the primary grades to the 
study-centered type in the intermediate grades, they are more 
likely to travel along the road to success. 

Let us think of these children as a group of nine-year-olds— 
for there is no such thing as a fourth-grade class. Each one of 
these nine year olds is an individual with a growing personality 
all his own. A nine year old is no longer a young child, but a boy 
or girl who is ready and eager to accept responsibility. At nine 
wide variations of physical, mental and emotional development 
become evident. These variations will become increasingly notice- 
able at the ages of ten, eleven and twelve. Also, these are the 
years at which serious reading disabilities may become evident 
and may have a lasting effect upon the personality of a child. 

Now, let us take a close look at the reading program for nine, 
ten, eleven and twelve year olds—the so-called intermediate grade 
pupils—from the viewpoint of strengthening our reading pro- 
grams. 


I would like you to consider with me three significant ques- 
tions: 
1. What are the characteristic reactions of these chil- 
dren to books and reading? 
2. Why should we strengthen the intermediate grade 
reading program? 
3. How can we strengthen present practices? 


Intermediate Grade Children and Reading 


Let us begin with the first question. Many children “at the 
crossroads” are fine readers while others have little or no interest 
in books and reading. Wide variations are evident in both reading 
interest and reading ability. There may be a reading span of four 
or five years in these grades. Some children may be able to read 
as well as adults, and may be enjoying wide reading in literature 
and science. Others may still be reading at the third grade level. 
Forcing or reproaching the children who are retarded in reading 
will not help them solve their reading problems, as diverse de- 





*Supervisor of Elementary Education, Clarence Central School; Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, The University of Buffalo 
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velopmental and emotional factors are usually involved in a read- 
ing difficulty. 

The nine-to-twelve year olds generally set aside their fairy 
tale books and much of the imaginative play of their younger 
years. Their interests go far beyond those of the earlier years in 
the primary grades. They begin to see themselves not only in re- 
lation to their immediate home and school environment, but to 
their community, country, and even other countries as well. 


Our Culture and Reading 


And now the second question. “Why should we strengthen 
the intermediate grade reading program?” 

Well, does not our culture demand it? One of the greatest 
hazards a child must face in life is to be a poor reader. Not to be 
a part of that “magic reading circle’? may mean rejection for 
Billy by his classmates; and tragically enough by some teachers 
and parents as well. And for very personal reasons Billy is en- 
titled to the joy and satisfaction that comes to the good reader. 
I am reminded of a little poem I learned as a child: 

“Books are gates to lands of pleasure, 
Books are gates to lands of treasure, 
Books are paths that upward lead, 
Books are friends, 

Come, let us read!” 

Furthermore, our culture today is different from any pre- 
vious culture. Research has made possible the scientific and tech- 
nological world in which we live. Similarly in education research 
is a major factor. We always have had intuitively good teachers, 
but with research it is possible to make good education universal. 
Research in the teaching of reading and the prevention of read- 
ing defects can help us to strengthen our reading programs, pro- 
vided we recognize the need for improvement. However, the find- 
ings of research in education are not put into practice rapidly 
enough. Studies show a lag of fifty or more years between theory 
and practice. Let us reduce this lag. I am sure you are well aware 
of the fact that the scientist, technologist and doctor in the field 
of medicine use new ideas. They do not wait. 

We should be aware of recent findings in the field of research 
that are concerned with the holding power of the school. Has the 
graded plan of organization with “passing” or “failing” in read- 
ing, as the basis for promotion, been a contributing factor in the 
large percentage of dropouts in the upper elementary grades and 
high school? Vague and arbitrary grade standards for pupils may 
be convenient for reports and statistics, but inelastic and indefi- 
nite for recognizing the progress of children. Failure in reading, 
frustration—later dropouts! 
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And last but certainly not of least importance, lack of success 
in learning to read has been cited in recent studies as a cause for 
juvenile delinquency. This information challenges us to provide 
both a strong preventive and a strong remedial reading program 
for these young nine-to-twelve year olds. 


The Program Itself 


In answering the third question, “How can we strengthen 
present practices ?’, let us first look to our school organization. A 
happy kindergarten experience plus a strong primary grade pro- 
gram is a must: teacher and parent working together from the 
beginning to understand children and reading better. 


Is our reading program from the primary grade level to the 
intermediate grade level really continuous? The beginning of 
fourth grade may be a weary time for some nine year olds—a 
deluge of textbooks, a more formal and restricted room environ- 
ment; discouragement and embarrassment, if he feels he is a 
failure in coping with the more advanced intermediate grade 
reading program. For he must cope not only with more textbooks, 
but with a new vocabulary of more difficult and technical words, 
as well as the need for many skills. Organizing to get the main 
idea, location skills and skimming reading material are but a few 
of the necessary skills. Let us modify the beginning weeks of 
fourth grade to bring about greater continuity. With a continu- 
ous development program in mind, integration from one level to 
another is essential, that is, from fourth to fifth, from fifth to 
sixth and on into the high school. 


Now a close look at content. Do we begin with the child, with 
the changing and broadening interests of children in the inter- 
mediate grades? The unit or problem approach offers an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on children’s interests, curiosity, creativeness, 
and an opportunity to provide for a wide range of reading abilities 
Thus the slow and the quick will not be held to “this much for 
all.” 


Closely related to the problem of content are our changing 
times. The “up-to-date” teacher will know that the nine-to-twelve 
year olds will come to school with a pretty good understanding 
and a complete acceptance of such subjects as atomic energy, jet 
propulsion, mass media communication and many others. Hence 
the so-called basic vocabulary lists are no longer authentic. 


Finally, in viewing our present practices, let us look to 
method. By all means a developmental program, each child pro- 
gressing at his own rate! The implication of course is individual 
and group work; flexible groups based on the needs and interests 
of children. 
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Admittedly, the choice of reading materials for nine-to- 
twelve-year-olds is difficult and time consuming, because of the 
wide range of interests and abilities. But remember, ‘‘a book in 
the hand is worth more than three on the shelf.” 


Reading should be stimulating, challenging and pleasurable. 
Interesting reading materials including word and map games to 
develop the many needed skills are in order. I am sure you will 
agree that children in these later years like to collect. Reading 
notebooks can offer an outlet for this urge—and also can be fun. 
The dictionary, encyclopedia and other reference books need to be 
close at hand. And how needed are the reference skills in these 
changing times! Who can know “all the answers’? when great 
changes can occur in a short space of time? 


In conclusion, then, strengthening our reading programs for 
the intermediate grades requires teachers who are sensitive to 
the relationship between child growth and development, and the 
reading program. Teachers who will take time, extra time to plan 
programs to help each child grow from the story-centered type 
of reading in the primary grades into the study-centered type in 
the intermediate grades. 


If I had one wish... it would be that we had teachers who 
were sensitive to the relationship that exists between child 
growth and development and the reading program, teachers who 
will take time — extra time — to help every child to grow into 
the reading skills that are needed in the content area. 


There will be compensations for such a teacher, for he will 
grow in stature and personality. The best teaching is that which 
sees and deals with the child as an individual. There will never 
be any substitute for the kindly and understanding teacher who, 
by knowing the needs, the fears, the hopes, and the interests of 
the individual child, guides and inspires him to think, to feel, and 
to grow. 


The activities of the Council have been publicized in nearly all the 
States through wire service news stories on the Winter, 1956, RECORD 
editorial, and on the Fall, 1956, Teaching Load Recommendations. These 
have also been cited in a number of educational periodicals. 


* * * * 
The New York State English Council will hold a Summer Workshop 


at Cornell University for one week, beginning July 8, 1957. For information 
write to Mrs. Milacent G. Ocvirk, 1805 Bethel Grove, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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STIMULATING THE CHILD TO READ INDEPENDENTLY 
Charlotte F. W. Knapp* 


Almost any normal child will, with the proper help and stim- 
ulus, read! The question immediately arises, “What is the proper 
stimulus?” Many an abler child needs nothing more than to see 
his parents reading contentedly and simply follows their good 
example! Being read to is also an early boost in the right direc- 
tion. A child soon learns to love a good story; and from there, it is 
but a step to reading as a pastime just as soon as he is on his own. 


Along the line of more conscious effort, we may think of 
stimulation to reading as built on an imaginary alphabetical 
scale as, “A was once an apple pie.” A, then, stands for availa- 
bility of books. If they are at hand, the young may read. They 
certainly won’t if they aren’t. 


B in our scale might easily represent brightness and eye 
appeal of books. One of our good teachers leaves the colorful 
jackets on as long as they survive as a means of catching the 
attention of certain young customers. Suppose we let C be for 
concept as well as curiosity. If books offered the young reader are 
such as he can grasp and which tie in with his notions and areas 
of interest, he is far more likely to read and stay with them after 
a nibble. Even calling attention to the construction of a book, its 
fine art and style of print, or explaining something of HOW it 
was made, may arouse curiosity and interest. 


We might slide over to D as drive, which may more likely be 
considered as challenge—to be able to read and hence keep up 
with what one’s classmates are doing! Competition is the word! 
A child, like the adults around him, wants to be able to DO what 
the others can. E is possibly for enriching the living of the young. 
One pupil said, “Reading opens up a whole new world to me.” 
Or it’s excitement in the adventures, old and new, stored away in 
the treasure trove of books. Or even for ease of reading, as in 
the modern eye-saver books now being printed. One of our most 
successful teachers keeps a steady supply of pre-primer samples 
for her first graders to try alone just as soon as they have devel- 
oped a simple vocabulary and some self-reliance. This source of 
supply (later replaced by primers) at the child’s own level of 
achievement bridges the gaps preceding the easiest library vol- 
umes and leads, she hopes, to independent reading of library 
books later. 


Next comes F for just plain FUN! Once a youngster finds 
out how much joy and entertainment can be found inside the 
covers of a book, he is off. Then let’s have H for hobbies, since a 
pupil will often be led into reading books that are pointed out as 


*Delaware Academy and Central School 
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telling about some subject he keenly enjoys following. A teacher 
should, at all times, bear in mind the interests and hobbies of her 
pupils and be ready to steer the right child to the right book. She 
may also greatly need to remember that H can stand for HELP, 
help which the young, or even not so young reader has to have 
from her in order to read at all! I can think of no greater glow 
of satisfaction in teaching than that which stems from aiding the 
stumbling reader until such time as he can unlock the printed 
page for himself. 


To follow through on our alphabetical theme, there is Group 
enthusiasm, which increases love for reading. As one of our most 
skilled instructors says, ‘““Each new unit can be presented to com- 
peting groups. One required book on each subject arouses enough 
interest to make students find one more book as thrilling 
or humorous. The original stimulus comes from short reviews 
from the text book or from several given by the instructor. Con- 
stant changes in themes acquaint pupils with fiction and non- 
fiction on elevated levels and improve the taste for reading.’ And 
to follow through on interests, may we let I be for just that? By 
all means, assist the pupil in locating reading materials along his 
lines of interest! There is also independence, for the growing 
young branch out in reading as in other fields to gain a certain 
independent feeling that they, too, can read by themselves. 


J must be for those bright jackets we mentioned as alluring 
the prospect to the product-for-sale and enhancing the library ex- 
hibits and book fairs we should have in every school! 

Then K for knowing word meaning is an all-important link 
in our reading alphabet. A book can possess every appeal yet be 
so much Arickaree to its reader unless he has acquired a goodly 
store of word meanings from the cradle upward. Let’s “dig for 
meaning’! Then let L stand for learning. One sixth grader re- 
marked, “Reading helps in other subjects”; and the young in 
school soon learn to respond to this motivation. That takes care 
of M, just as N can be for Need, a need to read as a means to an 
end of rich information. Of course, for M, there is also magazine, 
which Doctor Gans mentions as regular material for the class- 
room. 

Then we might consider O as opportunity. Pupils must be 
given a chance to read, some time in their busy day for undis- 
turbed reading for leisure. No radio! No TV! They should be 
allowed a regular period set aside for personal reading. Perhaps 
at the end of the school day, before dismissal time, would be a 
likely spot. They ought, also, to be afforded an opportunity to take 
home books for reading in any “spare” moments. Better the boy 
who drops into an easy chair with a book than one who drops into 
the habit of holding up the corner drug store. 
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P, let us say, champions personal recommendation, not only 
by the teacher but by the pupils themselves. This is the place 
where the book review with a purpose enters in—for a school 
paper, to share with another group, to present to parents, to read 
aloud. Here the instructor can carry to the student real feeling 
of appreciation that may be catching. Never let us be so hide- 
bound as to fail to put aside any day’s routine in order to read 
some new-found book or other literary tid-bit! Let us take time, 
as Doctor Gans puts it, to enjoy “informal, happy discussions of 
teacher and students about books and the students’ reading prog- 
ress”! 

Q must inevitably be for questioning, for the child of inquir- 
ing mind can be made to see that in books lie many answers to 
the “Puzzlers” and a satisfaction of the curiosity which was once 
a C in our alphabet. 


R represents readability of books offered—or, mayhap, re- 
ward. Let the pupil read at day’s end or after a stint of work well 
done. He will work to read. A well-loved teacher of ours says, 
“After my pupils complete any written work and have time left 
over, they may go to the library table to read. Just the idea of 
sitting at the library table is quite an event at first; and, gradu- 
ally, they go from thumbing through the books there to really 
reading them. 


S is, naturally, for the supply, which must be ample at all 
times. The pupil should have access to the school library as well 
as to a classroom one. § is also a sharing, through book talks, 
telling things about an interesting character, or describing a 
book, letting the children guess the title, or even reading some, 
then leaving the book around so that the young reader may find 
out the conclusion by his lone! 

T may be a transfer of ideas, for which there is no better 
medium than a book, as the guided child quickly grasps. In other 
words, the utility (for U) of the book can be pointed out, espe- 
cially to the more hard-headed and less romantic reader. 

V is most certainly for variety, and what child or adult 
doesn’t thirst for diversity of fare and entertainment? With W 
we can whet the appetite for reading through, for instance, tell- 
ing about a book in three sentences, leaving the ending for the 
others to find out. Or salesmanship talks, selling a book by telling 
why it is worth reading. 

X assuredly has to do with the lure of Xerxes and Xenophon, 
the unknown and adventurous! And Y is the yardstick of, not 
compulsion, but measurement. “If Johnny can read, so can I.” 
Of course, Z has to be zest, mostly perhaps on the part of the 
teacher but possibly on that of some well-chosen classmate whose 
enthusiasm will “put the book across.” 
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All such totes up to making the child want to read. To quote 
the talented Mr. Bernstein, “The conductor must somehow make 
his orchestra WANT to play the score.” Thereby hangs the duty 
and the joy of us, the teacher. 


If I had but one wish to make, it would be that every child 
have someone who loves him enough to READ TO HIM, from the 
time he prowls the crib searching for something soothing like a 
nursery rhyme, through the years when he seeks the thrill of 
adventure and new discovery, to the time when “reading to” 
consists, perhaps, of sharing choice literary “tid-bits’” over the 
dinner table. 





At the annual convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, held in St. Louis at Thanksgiving, it was. 


“RESOLVED, that the National Council of Teachers of English 


“1, Approve and recommend that full-time English teachers be as- 
signed a maximum teaching load of four classes a day of approximately 
twenty-five students per high school class; and 


“2. Commend enthusiastically those groups of English teachers in 
Illinois, Indiana, New York, California, and other States that have passed 
similar resolutions; and 


“3. Urge other groups of English teachers to take similar action.” 


x* *&* *& 


The New Jersey English Leaflet, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, contains the fol- 
lowing recommendations concerning high school English teaching made by 
Dr. W. Paul Hamilton of Montclair State Teachers College, for the New 
Jersey State Committee on Articulation between School and College: 


1. Composition teachers might well be given a schedule credit of one 
class hour for individual conferences for good and poor writers alike, and 
a course week of four hours instead of five. 


2. Twenty-five students should be the class maximum. 


8. Adviserships of many school activities might reasonably be managed 
by teachers in other departments. 


4, The use of the device of precis writing is strongly recommended. 


5. Extension of the practice of requiring short themes (200-500 words) 
more frequently: weekly, or at least bi-weekly, is recommended. 


6. Writing teachers should put emphasis on progressive improvement 
in writing rather than on the grade or mark for the student’s paper. 


7. Eleventh grade students should begin the process of handling ideas, 
and devote less time to the writing of easy narratives, 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: THE BASIC PROBLEM IN PLANNING 
A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAM 


Elizabeth M. Drews* 


Perhaps you will not all agree with me that our basic prob- 
lem in planning a junior high school reading program is in taking 
action on what has almost become a cliché—adjusting to individ- 
ual differences. You will agree, however, that at this period of 
schooling the range of abilities is greater than it ever has been 
before, that there is more demand for reading as a skill, and that 
most teachers in junior high schools are relatively innocent of 
the art of teaching reading. Too often when tests are given, re- 
sults are ignored and children who are very different are taught 
as if they were all alike. This is not to say that no tests should be 
given. On the contrary, testing and the determination of instruc- 
tional needs is a necessary part of any good reading program. 
There is, however, a need for intelligent choice, administration 
and use of tests. 


Adjustment Needs as Indicated by Range of Ability 


Although the range of reading skills is an easy matter to 
determine, many times proper precautions are not taken in 
measurement. Often we consider variations to be smaller than 
they are because of testing procedures. For example, a single test 
for all children, usually an elementary form for grades seven, 
eight and nine, results in arbitrary test floors and ceilings. Slow 
students receive unrealistically high scores while the better 
readers’ scores are lowered by inadequate testing at upper limits. 
In attempting to view the situation more realistically, we have, in 
our junior high schools in Lansing, used primary and inter- 
mediate forms and informal inventories with our poorest readers, 
and advanced level or even college tests with our most able. The 
range of obtained scores has been, in each of three junior high 
schools surveyed, from pre-primer to sixteenth grade level. In 
New York the situation appears to be no different. Here again 
there are 16- and 17-year-olds with normal intelligence who can 
read not at all or only poorly in primary reading materials, and 
again we find high school students with reading skills at the 
college graduate level. As you would expect, reading, like other 
developmental skills, follows a normai bell-shaped distribution so 
that in an unselected population there are about equal numbers 
above and below average. Often only one-third of an eighth-grade 
group test at grade level, with one-third testing above, ranging in 
grade level from ninth to sixteenth, and one-third falling below, 
from seventh down to first grade level. 





*Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Buffalo ; on leave of absence 
as Director of Psychological and Reading Services, Lansing Public Schools 
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Adjustment Needs as Indicated by Study of Materials 

If we recognize this great range of abilities as a reality, we 
must also recognize the need for special teaching approaches and 
materials. Two years ago one of the superintendents in Lansing 
asked me a very logical question: Could a group of seventh grad- 
ers reading at sixth grade level use texts designed for grade 
seven? In order to supply an answer for this question we set up 
a small experimental study. Fifty students with normal intelli- 
gence who read at or near the sixth grade level were selected. 
(An individual intelligence test, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children, as well as group and individual reading tests, were 
used in the evaluation.) 

Our next step was to select median or average paragraphs 
from the social science and science tests. Three readability for- 
mulas (the Dale-Chall, the Flesch, and the Lorge) were applied 
to the texts, and in this way we chose a selection of somewhat 
over 100 words that was fairly representative of each book. Eight 
to ten comprehension questions were then developed for each 
paragraph. The final step was to ask each of the 50 to read the 
two paragraphs orally in an individual situation. A student was 
judged to be able to read the material with understanding or pro- 
ficiency if he could pronounce 95 per cent or more of the words 
or if he were able to answer correctly 75 per cent of the compo- 
sition questions. Only one of the 50 could read the science para- 
graph adequately and only two could read the social science se- 
lections. It should be mentioned here, however, that even though 
the books were labeled seventh grade texts, their readability level, 
as indicated by the formulas used, was more nearly eighth grade. 

In considering the extremes of the distribution—i.e., the 
lower and upper thirds—it seems fairly clear, if our experimental 
study means anything, that the lower group cannot read typical 
texts with any degree of skill and understanding. A search for 
other materials for these students, therefore, seems indicated. 
There is moreover the question as to whether adjustments are 
also needed for the upper third. Since we have shown that texts, 
at least junior high texts, are sometimes written above grade 
level, it seems feasible that they would be suitable for some of 
the better students. The students who read at college level, how- 
ever, would profit by something more advanced. 


Adjusted Programs as a Possible Solution 
In Lansing, as in many other school systems, adjusted ma- 
terials and programs have been tried. Two of these programs 
have met with considerable success and acceptance, namely, ad- 
justed instruction for the lowest 20 to 30 per cent and programs 
for the most gifted. With the lower third we have found it most 
successful to place the students in groups of 15 to 20 and to allow 
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them to select several easy texts or read from a variety of library 
materials. Teachers volunteer for such adjusted instruction and 
usually do not teach more than one or two classes of this type. An 
effort is also made to keep the program flexible. Children are 
placed in adjusted classes only if they need easy level materials 
in a particular area. Thus, a student may be in a regular mathe- 
matics class and yet be in adjusted English. An effort is also made 
to move a student into a regular grade placement as soon as he no 
longer needs special materials. 


Adjustments for the very able readers are still very much in 
the experimental stage but the small-scale attempts have been 
well accepted by children, school people and the general public. 
Critical reading classes, stressing both depth and breadth in a 
given subject area, are being tried in grades seven, eight and 
nine. Research seminars, also stressing critical thinking and 
reading, have been another approach. Studies have been carefully 
controlled, using matched groups (sex, age, and intelligence 
level) as well as pre-tests and post-tests to determine possible 
gains. Results are promising, but there is a need for much more 
study as well as for experimental work with larger groups. 


Need for Action Not Reaction 


If we are going to try to improve reading instruction, we 
do not need to search for some new answer or for some magic 
panacea. We actually have many of the answers to the questions 
we have been posing year after year. What is now needed is the 
courage and the persistence to do what we have talked about so 
hopefully or perhaps even so despairingly : to recognize the range 
of differences and make the necessary adjustments. We have tests 
to determine reading level, we have students in all of our schools 
who need the adjusted instruction, and we now have many ex- 
cellent materials which appeal to readers of all descriptions. 
There are many ways to meet the problem—some prefer to use a 
core activity or unit cr an individual project in heterogeneous 
groupings, some prefer to reduce the range of reading levels by 
more homogeneous grouping, and some use special reading con- 
sultants or teachers. The point I want to make is that we should 
do something. As yet we do not know the “‘best”’ way, but there 
are many approaches which make far greater allowances for in- 
dividual differences than a one-text, uniform assignment method. 
Instead of merely talking about the necessity of taking differ- 
ences into account we must act upon our knowledge. 


We have all been asked to give our main wish concerning the 
planning of reading programs. Mine is simply a desire that we 
make use of the knowledge we already have. 
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READING SKILLS STRENGTHEN THE LITERATURE PROGRAM 
Margaret J. Early* 


In most senior high schools today the developmental reading 
program is almost wholly in the hands of the English teacher. 
While we look hopefully toward the day when “every teacher will 
be a teacher of reading,” we are satisfied in the meantime if the 
English department assumes the major responsibility. So the 
English teacher, examining the reading tasks required of a soph- 
omore who takes biology, world history, algebra, and French, as 
well as English, finds himself teaching such skills as how to 
distinguish between major and minor ideas, how to outline and 
follow the author’s pattern, how to read for specific details and 
follow directions, even how to read maps, charts, and graphs. 
This is all very well. Someone must do it, and the English teacher, 
by the nature of his specialization, is probably best prepared to 
teach reading. 


But—and there are many if’s, and’s and but’s in any dis- 
cussion of reading in the high school—the English teacher sad- 
dled with the developmental program faces many as yet unre- 
solved contradictions. In the first place, the traditional matter of 
the English course, the belle-lettres with which the teacher is 
most familiar, is entirely unsuited to teaching many of the study- 
type of reading skills. In the second place, it is unreasonable to 
expect the English teacher to cope with the language of science or 
mathematics. Most embarrassing of all is the contradiction that 
arises when the English teacher in his zeal for improving general 
reading abilities neglects the specific skills of his own subject. 
It is on this third point that I should like to focus attention in 
this paper. 


English has become a content subject in our high schools. 
There was a time when our academies and colleges offered Latin 
and Greek but considered it unthinkable to teach students their 
native language. As colleges began to examine entering students 
on their ability to use English, the preparatory schools became 
aware of the need for courses of instruction. At first these courses 
were concerned only with grammar and rhetoric. However, as 
college examinations in written expression began to assign topics 
based on specific literature, high school courses were built around 
these works that came to be known as “classics.’’ Now that college 
entrance examinations no longer refer to specific works, it may be 
that English, as taught in high school, will become more of a tool 
and less of a content subject. But today most English teachers 
would refuse to admit that their subject does not have a content 
almost as specific as any other subject. They say, “Yes, we teach 





*Assistant Director, Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University 
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our students how to use the language arts, how to take in ideas 
through reading and listening, how to express ideas in speaking 
and writing. But we also teach ideas themselves, ideas that only 
the English teacher, who knows the marvelous uses man has 
made of language, can share with youth.” Literature, then, is the 
content of the English course. 


As a content teacher in a true developmental reading pro- 
gram, the English instructor, like his colleagues in social studies, 
science, and mathematics, is responsible for teaching the specific 
skills necessary for understanding the assignments of his course. 
What skills are specifically, almost exclusively, the prerogative of 
the English teacher? Skirting the broader question of how to 
teach literature (and the fundamental one of what literature is), 
let us consider the salient skills that are basic to understanding 
the typical content of a literature course. We all recognize that a 
major objective of teaching literature is to refine aesthetic values. 
Basic to appreciation, however, is understanding. The extent to 
which a tenth-grader can appreciate The Yearling or Julius 
Caesar or A Tale of Two Cities is in direct proportion to his 
ability to grasp the author’s meanings. Helping the high school 
student to comprehend novels, short stories, drama, poetry, and 
essays involves the direct teaching of specific skills. Six skills 
which are often presumed but infrequently taught will be consid- 
ered here. 


1. Using Clues to Identify Setting. An obvious prerequisite 
to understanding a novel or short story is getting one’s bearings. 
Since writers seldom tell us directly, we must be aware of the 
clues from which we can infer an understanding of the setting. In 
a course designed for individuals of varying interests and abili- 
ties, very few novels or short stories are read in common. There 
are too few opportunities, therefore, to call attention incidentally 
to clues in narratives that the whole group is reading. This 
means that we must provide direct teaching and practice exer- 
cises that show how to draw inferences about the locale of a nar- 
rative. A series of exercises composed of opening paragraphs 
from a variety of narratives is an appropriate instrument for 
direct teaching. 


2. Understanding Clues to Character. Learning about char- 
acters in fiction requires more thoughtful interpretation than 
identifying setting. Again direct teaching is required to help 
students draw inferences about a character from what he says or 
thinks, from what he does especially in times of crisis, and from 
what other characters, including the author, say about him. Im- 
portant in short stories and novels, this interpretive skill is even 
more necessary in understanding drama, where the reader must 
often construct a whole situation from the dialogue. The play- 
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wright never intrudes himself to explain that his character is a 
zealot or a scoundrel. It is not enough to tell students that this is 
so. We must give them many opportunities to interpret character 
from the hints and clues that are found between the lines. An 
appropriate exercise might be a series of direct quotations from 
which the reader is to guess what kind of fellow the speaker is— 
his mood and motives, his age, nationality, education ,and so 
forth. 


9 


3. Understanding Allusions and Figurative Language. Rec- 
ognizing the difference between literal and figurative meanings 
is an intricate interpretive skill, not easy to learn or to teach. 
We waste energy and often miss the whole point in requiring 
students to identify samples of figurative language and to define 
metaphor and simile, onomatopoeia and personification. Under- 
standing the enriched meaning that picturesque speech inspires 
is the essential purpose in calling attention to figurative language. 
Beginning with familiar language expressions that are meta- 
phorical (‘““He was a tower of strength.’”?), we might ask the stu- 
dent to express the same thought in his own words. Gradually, we 
lead him to the consideration of a complex figure like “There is 
a tide in the affairs of men, / Which taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune; / Omitted, all the voyage of their life is bound in 
shadows and in miseries. / On such full sea we are now afloat; 
and we must take the current when it serves, / Or lose our ven- 
ture.” . 

Allusions create a special problem today because grasping 
their significance requires a wide experience in the types of litera- 
ture that most youngsters miss today. One teacher awakened 
interest and filled in some gaps in background by having her 
pupils collect references to Greek and Roman mythology from 
trademarks and advertising slogans. 

4. Understanding Sentence Patterns. When a writer’s sen- 
tence pattern is circumlocutious, punctuation signals are an aid 
to understanding. The inverted sentence and the broken thought 
are obvious snares in reading poetry; they also exist in prose. A 
meaningful approach to grammar and syntax for advanced stu- 
dents in the senior high school has been recommended by Center’ 
and appears to be supported by at least one piece of recent re- 
search.? We are teaching both grammar and thoughtful reading 
when we ask students to consider the effect of sentence interrupt- 
ers ,to identify the reference of pronouns, and to put into their 
own words the meaning of complex sentences. 

5. Recognizing Mood. Is the intent of the author to per- 
suade you or to make you laugh? Does he want you to feel horror, 





(1) Stella Center, The Art of Book Reading. New York: Scribner’s, 1953, pp. 49-65. 
(2) Ingrid Strom, “Does Knowledge of Grammar Improve Reading?” English Journal, Vol. 
XLV, March, 1956. pp. 129-133. 
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disgust, exhilaration, longing, fear, pride, anguish, joy? What 
words helped to create the impression? When did you realize that 
the writer was just pretending to be serious? Questions like these 
following one paragraph, or several, should call attention to the 
techniques of the author’s craft that help us to recognize mood. 
Students may be asked to identify selections of prose and poetry 
that express the same mood. Or they may compare two treat- 
ments of the same theme to notice the contrast in mood. 

6. Reading Dialect. Many students balk at a novel like 
Huckleberry Finn simply because the dialect makes it look diffi- 
cult. In preparation for a story, play, or novel that employs dia- 
lect, the teacher may write on the blackboard some examples of 
“dialect” heard in the classroom, as “moompitcher” or “Why 
dontcha?”’, explaining that phonetic spelling is used to show how 
a person pronounces words. Students may be asked to write ex- 
amples of English-as-it-is-spoken, and these may be exchanged 
and read aloud. Through these experiences they will see the need 
in writing dialect for spelling phonetically, using apostrophes to 
show omitted sounds. By the time they are introduced to Huckle- 
berry Finn, dialect will not look so strange and forbidding. 

* * * 


In this sampling of skills, we have said nothing about the 
more general abilities that have their specific applications in 
reading literature. Adjusting rate of reading to purpose and to 
varying types of literature, understanding emotive and report 
language, exploring the connotations of words, building a general 
vocbulary through a variety of word attack techniques—these 
are skills that the English teacher owes to his students, too. How 
to read drama and poetry, how to read different kinds of narra- 
tives, how to read reflective prose—these involve many complex 
skills, some of which we have suggested. They also involve an 
understanding of the writer’s craft and the purposes of an art 
which re-creates and illuminates human experience. 

Adequate instruction in the skills for reading literature 
could consume the major portion of the time allotted to reading 
skills in an English curriculum. This is one more argument for 
the “every teacher a teacher of reading” approach to the devel- 
opmental program in the secondary school. When this ideal be- 
comes a reality, the English teacher will contribute, like the other 
subject-matter teachers, the skills instruction necessary for suc- 
cessful reading in his content field. 

If I had one wish... it would be that every teacher of aca- 
demic subjects in the senior high school would acquire the WILL 
and the SKILL to teach reading, so that the English teacher would 
not have to spread his educational effort so thin that he would 
have to neglect those skills which are appropriate to his field. 
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READING GOES TO COLLEGE 
Leonard 8. Braam* 


At the college level as at the secondary school level there 
exists all too frequently an unfortunately large hiatus between 
what of necessity must constitute a reading program and what in 
view of college educational objectives should exist in the form of 
a continual development reading program in higher education. 


Many descriptive reports have been published discussing and 
describing objectives, practices, and evaluations of current col- 
lege reading programs. The Southwest Reading Conference for 
Colleges and Universities has, for example, devoted five annual 
meetings to topics of this nature. Unfortunately the majority of 
programs discussed have been of a very definite corrective na- 
ture, and can scarcely be considered developmental in the accepted 
sense of the term. 


At the risk of being considered a comrade of the Ivory 
Towers I would like to divorce myself from these types of pro- 
grams (one of which, incidentally, we do have at Syracuse Uni- 
versity) and consider with you in these few minutes some aspects 
of a college reading program which would constitute a continua- 
tion of the public school development reading program. 

A general objective of, I presume, every institution of higher 
learning is the development of graduates who can be considered 
mature young men and women who will be mature, rational, and 
responsible citizens in our democracy. These individuals should 
also carry with them the characteristics of the mature reader. 

Time prohibits a comprehensive consideration of all facets of 
a program to develop such readers. But I would like to have us 
take a brief look at some of the objectives of such a college read- 
ing program in terms of characteristics of the end product, i.e. 
the mature reader. Dr. William S. Gray! has pictured the 
mature individual as a person with a combination of traits that 
make for full, rich and efficient living with abundant capacity 
for on-going development. It will be noted that such a definition 
or description places no ceiling or limit on the total development 
of such a person. If this definition is applied to the mature college 
reader it means that neither as a student nor as a graduate has he 
reached the apex of his reading maturity. Our “end product,” 
if we wish to term it such, is therefore never a completed product 
but rather an individual who has been guided farther along the 
endless continuum of mature reading. 


Through investigation and observation we have found, as 


*Director, College and Adult Reading Program, Syracuse University 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(1) William S. Gray. ‘“‘The Nature of Mature Reading.” The School Review, v. 62, October, 
1954, pgs. 393-398. 
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have many others, that good readers exhibit common character- 
istics. For example, good readers: 1. have good vocabularies, 2. 
are phrase readers, i.e. they read (think) meaningful thought 
units, 3. read with a purpose, 4. are flexible readers, i.e. they have 
at their command a wide range of reading rate and are able to 
adapt their rate to the purpose in reading, the level of difficulty 
of the material, and the degree of familiarity of the material 
being read, 5. read critically, i.e. they read with a questioning 
attitude, 6. read widely, and 7. read with a high level of under- 
standing. 

But even these characteristics are relative in respect to age, 
experience, and grade level. Thus a student might be considered a 
good reader as judged by high school criteria, but be functioning 
at a relatively superficial and immature level when evaluated 
against standards of a mature college or adult reader. 


Using the basic characteristics of the good reader just men- 
tioned as a point of departure, what then are the characteristics 
which we might expect to be exhibited by the mature college or 
adult reader, and which in turn should be the objective of a col- 
lege developmental reading program? 


Coming from the 1951 University of Chicago Annual Con- 
ference on Reading? are four quite succinctly stated attain- 
ments of the mature reader which might well serve as objectives 
for such a reading program. According to these the mature 
reader : 

1. Perceives words quickly, accurately, and independently. 
He has acquired understandings, attitudes, and skills involved 
in recognizing both meanings and pronunciations and is able to 
make efficient application of such skills as they are needed. 


2. He secures a clear grasp of the meaning of what is read 
by sensing implied as well as literal meanings. He has the ability 
to make generalizaticns and draw conclusions on the basis of 
facts presented and known. He makes use of all he knows or can 
find out to help clarify and enrich passages read. 

3. He reacts thoughtfully to what he reads. He has an in- 
quiring attitude toward completeness, relevance, and accuracy of 
information, adequacy of treatment, validity of generalizations, 
rhetorical effectiveness and the literary quality of what he reads. 
He acquires not only an intellectual grasp of material, but also 
an emotional appreciation of its value and significance. 

4. As these foregoing processes occur, the efficient and ma- 
ture reader integrates ideas acquired with previous experiences, 


(2) 1951 procedings of the Annual Conference on Reading at the University of Chicago. 
Promoting Growth Toward Maturity in Interpreting What Is Read. Complied and 
edited by W. S. Gray. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 74. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951. 
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either real or vicarious, thus correcting erroneous concepts, ac- 
quiring new insights, developing broader interests and rational 
attitudes. 


To be considered a mature reader a person must be highly 
efficient in all four of these aspects of reading. 


Perhaps Stella Center in her book The Art of Book Reading? 
has summed up these characteristics even more concisely 
when she speaks of the critical, or mature reader, as one who 
after years of experience in reading has developed the ability to 
understand, analyze, evaluate, and form judgments from the 
material read. 


Attainment of these characteristics might well serve as the 
foundations or objectives of a developmental college reading pro- 
gram. The college program should deal in an entirely new per- 
spective with the art of reading as the young adult acquires and 
accumulates years of broadening experience in reading and liv- 
ing. While the problems of implementation of such a program 
are beyond the scope of time permitted here I do not envision 
them as differing in any great degree from many of those faced 
in our secondary reading programs. For example, what materials 
would be most suitable, with whom should the responsibility of 
such a program rest, how can such a program be integrated so as 
to include the active participation and contributions of all sub- 
jects and disciplines comprising a college or university? These 
are problems which need to be resolved in order to reach effec- 
tively the objectives just mentioned. 


If I had one wish it would be that our present college reading 
program at Syracuse University would be forced to close its 
doors, because I wish that every college freshman coming to us 
would be a mature high school reader and thus would be ready 
for us to help him develop into a mature college and eventually 
mature adult reader. 


The Report of our Committee on Class Size and Teacher Load, together 
with “Determining an Efficient Teaching Load in English” by William J. 
Dusel (Spring, 1956, RECORD) has been reprinted as NYSEC Mono- 
graph No. 5, under the title, “Class Size and Teacher Load in English.” 
Demand has been so heavy that an additional offset printing is being made. 
This will be distributed by the State Education Department to all sec- 
ondary school principals in New York State. Our findings are also being 
publicized by Arthur C. Croft Publications to the 4000 top administrators 
who subscribe to their “Professional Growth Development Program.” 





(3) Stella S. Center. The Art of Book Reading. Charles Scribners and Sons, N. Y., 1953, p. 1. 
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for reading pleasure and improvement .. . 


READING FOR LIFE ipincot 


xth : 
WOOD-—GENERAL EDITOR textbooks 





. a reader-anthology series for grades 7-12, READING FOR LIFE 
presents outstanding elections in classical and contemporary litera- 
ture—stories, drama, and poetry by the literary craftsmen of 
today and yesterday. 


READING FOR MEANING 


BY GUILER AND COLEMAN 


... for grades 4-12, a complete remedial reading workbook series 
containing readings and objective exercises designed to improve 
speed and comprehension in reading. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Toronto 





From kindergarten throagh high school 


teaching’s easier @ learning’s more fun 


with 


Our English Language 





Bailey, Horrocks, Featuring... 
Torreson, Barnes, Walker, @ 4 balanced and comprehensive treatment 
McPherson, and Reed rs > 
Texte—kind . of all areas of communication 
Samak teas 38 @ a strong developmental program of language 
Grades 11 and 12 skills based on cumulative growth 
in preparation @ strict vocabulary and readability controls 
Our Language Workbooks @ lively and functional exercise material 


Teacher’s Guides and Keys © a flexible organization 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


e Fifth A 
American Book Company yew yor3, New York 
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SAVE TIME AND TEAGH A LESSON 
WHENEVER YOU GRADE A PAPER... 


Above each error in organization, paragraphing, sentence 
structure, wording, usage, or mechanics imprint between the 
lines instructions for correcting it, with GUIDES TO BETTER 
WRITTEN WORK, one-line rubber stamps—a two-inch lesson 
on each stamp. Price of complete set of 20 stamps arranged 
in order of use in convenient compartmented box with in- 
structions for using them most efficiently—$10.00. Order from 


Sarah |. Roody, 55 Highmount Avenue, Upper Nyack, N. Y. 











Application for Membership 
IN NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Mr. 
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Last Name Given Name Initial 
EEE RS aE ear rE Ce ne ee 
EE Sy nen en Woe Se nn, Ce ee ee TS ee 
City 
EE ET UR ee Ee BS VOLO ALE Rn 
No Street 


ty 
Type of School (underline): Elementary, Junior High, High, College, Special 


| || Please make checks payable to New York State English 
| DUES $2.00 


| Year Ending Aug., 1957 





Council and mail to David E. Manly, Newfane Central 
\ School, Newfane, New York. 
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for “reluctant readers”—The new 
track two ADVENTURES SERIES 
the first comprehensive reading 
program for high school students 





Texts: ADVENTURES FOR TODAY (9) 
ADVENTURES IN LIVING (10) 
ADVENTURES FOR AMERICANS (11) 


ADVENTURES IN MODERN LITERATURE (12) 


Fourth Edition 
Teachers’ Manuals: 190-page manual for each text. 


Reading Improvement Workbooks: Reading Workshop 
with Tests accompany first three 
texts. Reading Tests accompany 
fourth text. 





Now offered by the publishers of 


MERCURY ADVENTURES SERIES 


America’s best-selling literature series for 
grades 7 through 12. 


New York Representatives: 


William Bennett, Frank C. Carr, and 
Sherman P. Laire 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Graham Junior High School, Mount Vernon 


WESTERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Mary Mosher, Kenmore 
Counties: Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, 
Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Wayne, Wyoming 
NORTHERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Winifred Ramsdell, Massena 
Counties: Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, St. Lawrence, 
Warren 
EASTERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Margaret C. Keane, Amsterdam 
Counties: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Montgomery, Rensselaer, Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Schoharie, Ulster, Washington 
CENTRAL REGION—Chairman: George M. Berry, Syracuse 
Counties: Cayuga, Lewis, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Seneca, Yates 
SOUTHEASTERN REGION—Chairman: Mrs. Dorothy W. Call, Port Jervis 
Counties: Orange, Rockland, Westchester, Putnam, Nassau, Suffolk 
SOUTHERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Janet Young, Corning 
Counties: Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Otsego, Schuyler, Steuben, 
Tioga, Tompkins 
METROPOLITAN REGION—Chairman: Miss Mary Koetat, Staten Island 
Counties: Bronx, Manhattan, Queens, Kings, Richmond 


Editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD: Dr. Strang Lawson, Colgate University, Hamilton 

Business Manager and Associate Editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD: Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Drake, 98 Oak Street, Binghamton 

Editor of the NEWSLETTER: Sister M. Sylvia, 18 Agassiz Circle, Buffalo 

Annual Conference Program Chairman, 1957: Mrs. Rosemary Wagner, 130 West 55th Street, 
New York 19 





